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On Saturday, December 19, 1606, there sailed from Blackwall, 
London, England, the expedition sent out for the colony in 
Virginia, in three vessels: “The Sarah Constant,” Captain Chris¬ 
topher Newport; “The Goodspeed,” Captain Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, and the pinnace called “The Discovery,” Captain John 
Rateliffe, “victualed, riged, and furnished for the voiage.” 

His Sovereign Lord the King, sent with the expedition, under 
charge of Sir Christopher Newport, “articles signed hv his 
Majestie and sealed with the Highness’ privy seal" giving the 
names of those to be members of the Council of the several 
colonies to be planted in Virginia. 

The Colonists arrived May 13, 1607, at a peninsula in the 
river called Powhatan after the Indian chief of that name. They 
called it “James Towne” after King James, as Virginia had been 
named years before for the Virgin Queen. 

One hundred and five souls landed from the three little ships 
which, according to Master George Percy’s discourse “were 
moored to trees standing on the river bank, the water depth be¬ 
ing six fathoms.” 


They first prepared a place for worship. “An old saile was 
hung between the trees, the blue heavens furnished the roof, its 
pulpit a bar of wood, its seats, unhewed trees, and blooming all 
about it were the Dogwood trees and the Redbud. It was a 
simple church in the forest, the first Anglican Church in America. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. Robert Hunt who, 
kneeling with his reverent company, gave thanks to God for 
their escape from the perils of the sea. 

This shrine was soon replaced by a structure described by 
John Smith as “a homely thing, like a barn, set upon crochets, 
covered with rafts, sedge and earth, as could neither well defend 
from wind or raine.” This was destroyed by fire on January 
7, 1608, and a new church was constructed the same year. It 
was this church which was repaired by Lord de la Warr in 1610, 
and in which doutbless took place the marriage of Anne Burras 
and John Laydon, the first marriage in Virginia. In 1617 when 
Captain Argali arrived the church was in ruins and a new build¬ 
ing was constructed “fifty foote in length by twenty foote in 
breadth.” In 1639 a new church of brick was erected in place 
of the former wood structures. 

The tower of this old church has withstood three centuries 
of storm and stress, and round about it lies the ancient grave 
yard. 

Captain Edward Maria Wingfield was the first President of 
the Council in Virginia. Captain John Smith, who was unjustly 
deprived of his seat in the beginnings of the Council, was re¬ 
stored through the efforts of the Reverend Robert Hunt. On 
September 10, 1608, within sixteen months, he was elected 
President. He it was that styled the meeting of the Colonists 
a General Assembly. 

The Indians were hostile from the first. The first fort was 
completed June 15 and in the inner stronghold were the prin¬ 
cipal buildings from May, 1610, to the fall of 1611. 

Newport’s colony was occupied in exploration and preparing 
a cargo to return. Virginia was supposed to be rich in gold 
and other precious minerals. Fruit and nuts abounded. 

Later tobacco was a great source of revenue in the colony and 
used freely in place of money. 
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John Rolfe was the first man to export it from Virginia to 
England in 1612, which made him the pioneer in this great 
industry. 

On June 10, 1607, Newport with Naviraus, an Indian guide, 
John Smith, Gabrieli Archer and the gentlemen, mariners, and 
soldiers, numbering twenty-one, sailed up the James about seventy 
miles until their progress was stopped by the falls at the place 
which is now Richmond. There Newport set up a Cross with 
the inscription, “Jacobus Rex, 1607. He “proclaimed the King 
with a great shoute.” On a neighboring hill was seen the Indian 
village Powhatan with some twelve houses and many corn fields. 
The chief, called Little Powhatan, subordinate to the great Powha¬ 
tan, advised them not to attempt explorations beyond the falls 
as their enemies, the Manakins, would furnish no food. The next 
day, Indian and white man feasted on roast deer. 

A peaceful beginning of friendship and courtesy, which gave no 
sign of the treachery of these blood-thirsty natives, under the reign 
of their Indian chieftain. 

The people hungered and grew sick leaving few to work or do 
guard duty. John Smith left upon an expedition up the Ghieka- 
hominy river for food. He was captured by Powhatan’s warriors, 
bound and taken to him. The story is well known, how he was 
sentenced to die and rescued by Pocahontas, the King’s favorite 
daughter, then thirteen years old. Powhatan had him stay to 
make toys and amuse her, which gained her affection. 

When John Smith returned to take up his burden of responsi¬ 
bility, the Indian maiden visited Jamestown, decked in pigeon 
breasts and princess feathers with her wild train, bearing baskets 
of food. 

Newport arrived with an order from the King to crown Powha¬ 
tan Emperor, which was done. Forty-three tribes were under 
him, eight thousand savages. lie was dignified and reigned in 
great splendor. 

Dissatisfaction grew. John Smith’s enemies deposed him and 
he left the colony, never to return, but not before he had written 
to King James that the Dutch had taken possession of one of the 
Virginia Islands — Manhattan — founded in 1609. Afterwards, 


a gloomy account of misrule, idleness, blows and bloodshed is 
recorded. Pocahontas came no more with food. An appeal to 
Powhatan for supplies went unheeded. 

Death threatened the colony with destruction in these early 
years. Malaria, mosquitoes, unwholesome water, dysentery, yel¬ 
low fever and the plague, nearly eliminated the new colony. 

No wonder that there was great rejoicing when a cry went up 
"A sail in sight” and then another, they were the “Deliverance” 
commanded by Sir George Somers and the “Patience” com¬ 
manded by Sir Thomas Gates, with some supplies. They, with 
others, including women and children, had been wrecked on the 
"Sea Venture,” the admiral’s ship, on an island of the Bermudas 
where they had lived nearly a year during which they built the 
two pinnaces which took them to Jamestown. 

The people pleaded to go home. Somers writes, “We con¬ 
sulted together, took all of the people, were going down the 
river, but by the way met with Lord de la Warr, which made 
our hearts glad and we presently returned to Jamestowne. Now 
we are in good shape.” They disembarked and the new Lord 
Governor knelt and gave thanks to God that he was in time 
to save the colony. 

Spain and Rome knew of their sad plight, for there were 
always spies sent on every vessel that sailed between London 
and Jamestown. 

Regardless of the claims of Spain and Rome and their efforts 
to prevent it, the English established a great nation in North 
America, beginning at Jamestown, Virginia. 

John Rolfe says, “The beginning of this Plantation wa$ governed 
by a President and council aristocratically, and in this govern¬ 
ment happened all the misery.” Happily this ended when Lord de 
la Warr arrived, the first Colonial Governor, commissioned Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1610, sailed April 1, 1610. To him is ascribed the 
revival of what was almost lifeless. He suddenly departed on 
account of illness, but left the colony in good condition with 
ten months’ supplies. Captain George Percy was chosen Deputy 
Governor. 

Sir Thomas Dale, the next Governor, sailed to Jamestown 
about March 15, 1611. In August he advised many enterprises 
to the Company and that two thousand men be sent. In 1616. 



the Plantations were regarded as settled. “Virginia was a place 
beautified by God, with all of the ornaments of nature and en¬ 
riched with his earthly treasures.” 

Sir Samuel Argali wrote to Master Nicholas Hawes that he 
reached the coast of Virginia within seven weeks after sailing, 
July. 1612. He also recorded that he was busy about repairing 
ships and gathering food, mostly corn. Hearing that Poca¬ 
hontas was with her uncle. King Potowonick, he determined to 
capture her for the ransoming of many Englishmen, prisoners 
of Powhatan. She was betrayed into his hands by the King, who 
feared to lose his friendship, and was taken in Argali's ship to 
Jamestown. Powhatan was grieved to hear of the capture of 
his daughter and without delay sent home seven prisoners, a 
canoe of corn and weapons they had stolen. 

Pocahontas was kindly treated. Her grace and beauty had 
increased, making her an object of much admiration. Mr. John 
Rolfe became her ardent admirer and in March, 1614, he wrote a 
letter to Sir Thomas Dale asking for her hand in marriage. She 
was baptized with the name of Rebekhah. The Emperor would 
not go to the wedding, but her brother Nantequas, King Potowo¬ 
nick" and other Indians did. In the church she was. attended 
by her dusky retinue. Her robe was pure white, they said, and 
her veil swept the floor. The Reverend Master Whitaker, of 
Rock Hall Parish, performed the ceremony. 

This union was of great importance and benefit to Virginia in 
that it brought peace between the Indians and the colonists. 

A copy of the letter that Rolfe wrote to Dale asking for the 
hand of the Princess in marriage, as well as her death certificate, 
can be seen in the Relic House at Jamestown. 

To shorten the story, Rolfe took his bride to Varina near Ilen- 
ricus. A son was born named Thomas. In 1616 they went to 
England in the same ship with Governor Dale, who took his 
final leave of Virginia in May, 1616, reaching Plymouth in June. 

Pocahontas was treated like a Royal personage and was pre¬ 
sented at Court by the wife of Governor de la Warr. When about 
to embark for Virginia, she was taken violently ill and died, 
March, 1617, at Gravesend, where she lies in St. George’s 
Chapel. Her husband returned to Virginia leaving their son 
with friends and relatives. 
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Two memorial windows were placed in St. Georges Chapel 
in 1914 by the Society of the Colonial Dames of America in 
the State of Virginia, as a token of gratitude for services rendered 
to the Colony by Princess Pocahontas. 

Governor Dale’s time in Virginia was a wonderful period in 
our history, too full of events to record. He left Colonel Smaley 
in command at Henrico, where one thousand acres of land were 
planted for a University, “mainly to educate and convert the 
Infidels.” Mr. Wickham was minister there. Captain Yeardley 
was commander at Bermuda Hundreds and Mr. Richard Buck, 
minister at Jamestown. 

Passing from Dale to the administration of Sir George Ycard- 
ley who served some two years, from April 19, 1619, to November 
18, 1621. During Governor Yeardley s term there was convened 
the first legislative body in America, July 30, 1619. Its members 
were elected by popular vote. Young maidens were sent to 
Virginia to become wives of the colonists, and in August, 1619, 
there came the first Negroes to Virginia. Governor Yeardley be- * 
gan his second term May, 1626, which was ended by his death 
November 27, 1627. His tomb, the only one of its kind in America, 
is in the Chancel of the old church. It is recorded that with 
Yeardley’s name are associated the most pleasing memories. 

A limitation of words prevents dwelling upon the activities 
for the production of revenue. Mulberry trees are still standing, 
planted for silk culture. There was a glass factory and one for 
making beads for trade with the Indians. In this site near James¬ 
town one can pick them up, also broken bottles and'china with 
quaint designs are washed up on the river bank. 

On Good Friday, March 22, 1622, came the Indian massacre 
upon the unsuspecting people. From Point Comfort to the head 
of the James River, the attacks were made upon defenseless home¬ 
makers. Henrico, seat of the University, was wiped out and 
its inhabitants slain. Near the head of tide water, the Iron 
Foundry of 1619 at Falling Creek was demolished and its people 
killed. The ruins still remain. Great slaughter and foul murder 
overtook those on the Plantations. A Christian Indian servant 
named Chanco was told by his brother of the murderous in- 
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tentions of the Indians. Chanco warned his master, who quickly 
dispatched a messenger to inform the Jamestown colony, which 
was saved. 

That the Colony could survive and continue is evidence of the 
strong foundation laid by Governor Yeardley. Syms public 
school was established in 1635, Bibles, Prayer Books and Com¬ 
munion Services were donated, the building of brick houses began. 

Richard Kemp owned the first one, who wrote, “Scarce any but 

hath a garden and orchard.” ) 

In 1676, during the tyrannical reign of Sir William Berkeley, the 
most stirring events of Bacon’s Rebellion took place at James¬ 
town when he set fire to the village and both church and State 
House were burned to the ground, only the tower of the church 
was left standing. 

The last meeting at Jamestown of the House of Burgesses was 
held 1699 in an unknown building. At this session an act was 
passed for removing the seat of government to Williamsburg. 

The Capitol at Williamsburg was completed 1705, occupied until 
burned in 1747, rebuilt 1755. By act of Assembly 1779, the seat 
of Government was transferred to Richmond, the transfer going 
into effect 1780. 

In 1893, through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Barney, 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities came 
into possession of 23'A acres of the most historic portion of the 
Island containing the old tower, ancient tombs, old fortifica¬ 
tions, excavations, etc. One acre of this historic land was given 
by the Association to the U. S. Government on which was erected 
the monument in 1907, commemorating the 300th anniversary 
of the settlement. 

References: The Site of Old “James Towne,” 1607-1698, Sam¬ 
uel PI. Yonge; Records Virginia Company of London, Library 
of Congress; “Genesis of the United States, 1607-1616,” Alex¬ 
ander Brown. 
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The First Legislative Assembly 
in America ^-Jamestown, 1619 

By Rev. G. MacLaren Bryclon 

HISTORIOGRAPHER DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA 


As one examines the original records of the settlement of Virginia 
by the London Company, it is clearly possible to perceive the 
purpose of the leaders of the Company to establish a self- 
governing colony in America as an extension of England over¬ 
seas; and to see the steps by which this plan was put into effect. 
The legislative assembly which met at Jamestown in 1619 with 
representatives from eleven separate boroughs or elective dis¬ 
tricts as its central feature was not the result of a change in 
plans of the Company or something that had recently been 
thought into being, but was the culmination of a plan whose 
first steps were shown in the very beginning of the earliest 
settlements. 

The Loudon Company consisted of a large number of stock¬ 
holders who under their charter of incorporation elected an 
executive officer to serve as both Treasurer and President, and 
an executive committee called the Council which handled the 
affairs of the corporation between the quarterly meetings, or the 
Quarterly Courts, of the stockholders. Sir Thomas Smith was 
the first and for many years the continuing Treasurer and execu¬ 
tive officer, and Sir Edwin Sandys was almost from the very 
beginning a leading and most influential member of the Council. 
Eventually Sir Thomas Smith retired as Treasurer and Sir Ed¬ 
win Sandys was advanced to that position. To many students 
of the history of the London Company, including this present 
writer, all the available evidence seems to point very conclusively 
to Sir Edwin Sandys as the one who led the formulation and 
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in the putting into effect of the plan to establish in Virginia not 
a series of trading posts for trade with the natives, or mining 
camps to dig for gold and silver, but a self-governing colony, — 
a bit of England transplanted across the ocean, with its own 
local life and government. 

The London Company established in Virginia four settlements 
to each of which, either at the beginning or later, as the plan 
developed, they gave the name of “city.” These four were 
James Town, which later was called James City, Kecoughtan, 
which was changed to Elizabeth City, the City of Henricus, 
and Charles City. By the year 1618 these four had been given 
the title of the Four Ancient Corporations, and bore the names 
of James City, Charles City and City of Henricus and Kecough¬ 
tan, which in 1621 had its name officially changed to Elizabeth 
City. 

The very use of this word “city” expressed the idea which 
was in the minds of Sir Edwin Sandys and his fellow members 
of the Council of the London Company. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with English life and customs is aware that in England 
a community, no matter how large its population, is not called a 
city unless it has a cathedral and the seat of a bishop. It thereby 
becomes the see city of his diocese. As the London Company 
had no intention of bringing four bishops to Virginia and estab¬ 
lishing four dioceses, it is quite obvious that the Council was 
not thinking of the term city in its English connotation. They 
had looked otherwhere than England for the idea they had 
in mind. 

Sir Edwin Sandys, and many of his associates among the 
prominent men of his day, had gone to the City of Geneva in 
Switzerland to study after they had completed courses in the 
English universities. The Puritan party within the Church of 
England, to which party all or practically all the leaders of 
the London Company belonged, had always looked to Geneva 
as the home of John Calvin and the center of Calvinism for all 
the Protestant churches of western Europe, as the norm of the 
reformed faith to which many of them desired the doctrine and 
worship of the Church of England to conform. Apart how¬ 
ever altogether from the Calvinism which centered there the 
City of Geneva in its political government was a free self-governing 


community as a unit in the government of Switzerland. The 
unit consisted of the town and suburban territory surrounding 
it. Sir Edwin Sandys said upon one occasion that “If ever God 
Almighty established a form of government upon earth it was 
the government of Geneva.” 

It would seem to be very clear that when the term was given 
to raw little settlements in Virginia the idea back of the term 
was that it was to be a self-governing unit in a larger scheme 
of government. Exactly the same plan was later adopted in the 
New England colonies where the town with its suburban terri¬ 
tory under the name of “township instead of city was the unit 
of political self-government. 

The next step in the development of the colony of Virginia 
alter the establishment of the four first cities was the plan adopted 
by the London Company of giving to different groups of stock¬ 
holders definite amounts of land in Virginia, 100 acres of land 
for each share of stock, with the understanding that each group 
would establish a settlement and send over a continuing (low /, 
of settlers to organize and develop the new community. A 
group holding 200 shares of stock for instance would be given 
20,000 acres of land, or a little over 31 square miles. This 31 
square miles would then when settled become what the Company 
called a “Particular Plantation” or what was called in Virginia 
a “Hundred.” This term still exists as a place name in Virginia 
in Bermuda Hundred and Flower-dew Hundred, both on James 
River. Under the plan adopted by the Company a Particular 
Plantation or Hundred was to have exactly the same status as 
the earlier “Cities.” Each one was to consist of a settlement 
or town with its suburban territory, and each one was to be 
a self-governing political unit. 

The final step in the establishment of civil government in 
Virginia occurred in 1619. A new charter of rights and privileges 
of the colony in relation to the Council of the London Company 
in England was put into effect in November, 1618, in which 
it was directed that there should be a legislative assembly to 
meet at Jamestown and enact laws for the government of the 
local affairs of the colony. This legislative assembly, following 
the precedent of the English Parliament, should consist of two 
Houses, one a Council of State of persons appointed by the 




governor, (and later by the king), as representing the crown 
and the royal government and the interests of the colony as a 
whole, and a Lower House, consisting of burgesses elected by 
each borough or elective district in the colony. 

When the newly appointed governor, Captain George Yeardley, 
arrived in Virginia in the early spring of 1619, he brought the 
precious charter of the legislative government with him. There 
were then in active existence the four “cities” and seven “Hun¬ 
dreds.” The date of meeting was set and the official summons 
went out to each city and hundred to elect two representatives. 
As elective districts each one became automatically a Borough, 
and during the whole colonial period the elected representatives 
in the General Assembly were called Burgesses. 

So the representatives were elected, and so they came together 
on the appointed day, July 30, 1619, and held their first session in 
the little Church at Jamestown. The Governor sat in state in 
the chancel, the members of the Council of State and the 22 
elected representatives around him in the upper part of the 
Church. One may picture the rest of the church being filled 
with eager citizens as the rector of James City Parish, the Rev¬ 
erend Richard Buck, opened this most momentous assembly with 
prayer for divine guidance. Who could foresee on that day that 
three hundred years later there would be, as the outgrowth of 
English colonization forty-eight state governments in America 
united under one strong government including them all, and 
each one based upon the ideals of self-government and self- 
determination that were first brought into active political organi¬ 
zation in America by a little group of Burgesses representing 
eleven little settlements in England's first colony. 

It was fearfully and unbearably hot in Jamestown during those 
six days from July 30 to August 4 in which the General Assembly 
was in session. One of the burgesses died, presumably of heat 
prostration, while the Assembly was sitting, and the other mem¬ 
bers incontinently closed the meeting and lied from the heat 
before all of the work they had in hand was completed. But 
the tremendously important fact still remains that the General 
Assembly as the legislative body of the colony had organized 
and held its first meeting, and enacted its first laws. It has con¬ 
tinued in existence ever since, as the foundation-stone of our 
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self-government in Virginia, in spite of every danger that has 
assailed it in the course of these three and a quarter centuries. It 
still exists as the oldest legislative assembly in America, and 
today, as in 1619 the little “cities” of James City, Charles City, 
Henrico and Elizabeth City, now grown into counties, still elect 
their own representatives to the biennial meetings of the General 
Assembly. These four are the oldest self-governing units in 
America. 

The ideals of self-government which animated the minds of 
the settlers in Virginia in the organization and perpetuation of 
their own legislative assembly were the same that animated the 
English settlers who first came to each of the original thirteen 
colonies. These ideals were not born first in Virginia, but came 
from the very heart of England itself, and their establishment 
and growth in each American colony is the highest tribute to 
the greatness of the English character. Each colony had to 
fight tyranny and aggression in one form or another during its 
period of dependence, and the history of each one will show 
the occasions in which it fought its own battles and won great 
measures of freedom from overseas domination. Finally all thir¬ 
teen stood together, shoulder to shoulder to fight and to win the 
battle for full independence; and then, having attained that goal 
as a new starting point, came together into union for the protec¬ 
tion, support and extension of the same ideals. 

The weak little Union of 1789 has become the great strong 
nation of today because of the strength of those ideals. Please 
God, they will always continue to dominate our life. Self- 
government, self-determination, freedom of initiative 1 , civil and 
religious liberty, moral worth, justice, righteousness, honor, fair¬ 
dealing and religious faith: in spite of all the changes and 
chances of the passing generations, and notwithstanding all the 
temptations and glittering promises of other modes of thought, 
these old ideals are still fundamental in our American way of 
life. They are in very truth the heart of America. 

-Southern Churchman , July 29, 1944 
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Just Across the James River . . . 

. . . approximately two miles from the Jamestown Ferry 
landing stands an interesting brick house on property 
originally owned by Thomas Rolfe, son of Pocahontas. 
This house was built by Thomas Warren in 1652 on 
Smith’s Plantation, so named because of the Fort (still 
standing) built there by Captain John Smith in 1607. 
The House has been restored by and is the property of 
the Association for Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
This old House will be well worth a visit. 






